Conrad  Weiser's  home  at  Womelsdorf,  open  to  the  public. 


CONRAD  WEISER’S  picturesque  career  as 
farmer,  traveler,  churchman,  county 
judge,  diplomat,  soldier,  and  member  for  a 
time  of  the  Ephrata  monastic  community,  re- 
flects so  many  facets  of  early  American  life 
that  his  most  important  role,  that  of  keeper 
of  the  peace,  is  apt  to  he  forgotten.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  key  to  good  relations  between 
white  men  and  Indians  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Indians  called  him  Tarachiaivagon,  the  “Holder 
of  the  Heavens.”  It  might  be  said  that  he  held 
up  the  sky  (by  keeping  off  an  Indian  war)  for 
the  colonists  as  well. 

It  was  this  role  as  a peacemaker  that  made 
him  so  important  in  the  history  of  our  Com- 
monwealth and  nation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  role  came  to  him. 
Born  in  the  village  of  Affstat  in  Wiirttemberg, 
Germany,  November  2,  1696,  he  was  brought 
by  his  father  with  others  of  the  Weiser  family 
to  New  York  in  1710.  Conrad  spent  the  winter 


and  spring  of  1712-13  in  the  Mohawk  Valley 
among  the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois  Confederacy 
or  League,  as  an  adopted  son  of  Chief  Quaynant. 

The  knowledge  he  gained  there  of  the  language, 
customs,  and  statesmanship  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  (the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Tuscarora  nations)  pre- 
pared him  for  his  later  career  as  an  Indian 
interpreter  and  ambassador. 

From  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1729  he  brought 
his  German  wife,  Ann  Eve,  and  their  children 
to  Pennsylvania.  They  settled  at  the  foot  of 
Eagle  Peak,  at  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wom- 
elsdorf, mid-way  between  Reading  and  Leba- 
non. There,  in  the  Tulpehocken  Valley,  he 
prospered  as  farmer  and  tanner.  He  built  a 
stone  house,  brought  up  a large  family  (he 
and  Ann  Eve  had  fourteen  children  in  all), 
was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Lancaster  County 
courts,  and,  when  Berks  County  was  erected 
in  1752,  became  its  first  President  Judge.  For 
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many  years  he  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the 
region. 

In  official  circles  in  Philadelphia  he  was 
early  known  as  the  man  who  understood  Indi- 
ans. James  Logan,  Provincial  Secretary,  used 
Weiser’s  knowledge  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
to  work  out  a good  Indian  policy  for  the  colony. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this  new 
policy,  it  is  necessary  first  to  see  the  dangers 
it  was  intended  to  avert. 

Pennsylvania  was  at  that  time  (the  early 
eighteenth  century)  governed  hy  Quakers,  most 
of  whom  were  strict  pacifists  determined  to 
avoid  the  use  of  military  force  even  in  self- 
defense.  Weiser  and  Logan,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  a strong  hand  was  needed  to  keep  the 
peace  on  Pennsylvania’s  borders.  They  saw 
disturbing  signs  on  the  frontier.  Differences 
between  Indians  and  white  men  sometimes  led 
to  bloodshed.  It  was  feared  that  hotheads  on 
either  side,  in  the  absence  of  any  military  force 
to  restrain  them,  might  use  these  incidents  to 
rouse  their  people  and  incite  them  to  massacre 
and  war. 

The  danger  lay  in  two  areas.  The  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  Indians  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
although  not  forgetful  of  the  happy  relations 
they  had  once  enjoyed  with  William  Penn, 
were  growing  restless  as  they  found  themselves 
being  pushed  out  of  their  home  territories  by 
advancing  settlements.  An  even  graver  danger 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  In 
this  region  large  bands  of  Indian  refugees  from 
the  south,  moving  slowly  northward  to  join  the 
Iroquois  in  upstate  New  York,  were  establish- 
ing temporary  colonies  as  they  went. 

Weiser  and  Logan  knew  these  refugee  col- 
onies to  be  sponsored  by  the  Iroquois.  Among 
the  latter  it  was  a tradition,  fortified  hy  the 
legend  of  their  culture  heroes  Dekanawidah 
and  Hiawatha,  that  Indians  of  other  nations 
who  desired  the  Confederacy’s  protection 
should  be  received  and  adopted.  Accordingly, 
various  bands  of  Indians,  the  remnants  of 
uprooted  nations,  were  being  brought  into  the 
League  “on  the  cradlehoard,”  as  their  phrase 
ran.  Tuscaroras,  Nanticokes,  Conoys,  and  Tute- 
loes,  at  different  times  sent  agents  to  Onondaga 
(the  Iroquois  capital)  to  ask  permission,  which 
they  received,  to  move  north  through  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Iroquois  were  glad  to  use  these  refugees 
as  a means  of  saving  the  Susquehanna  Valley 


as  long  as  possible  for  the  Indian  race.  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  aware  that  the  migrations 
posed  an  acute  danger  of  violent  clashes  with 
neighboring  white  men.  Above  all  the  Iroquois 
wanted  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  Wil- 
liam Penn  had  established  with  their  fathers. 

To  maintain  this  diplomatic  policy — keeping 
good  relations  both  with  their  Indian  colonies 
and  with  “Brother  Onas,”  that  is  Pennsylvania 
— the  Onondaga  Council,  highest  governing 
body  of  the  Confederacy,  dispatched  a deputy 
to  embody  Iroquois  authority  over  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Indians.  He  was  to  see  that  they  neither 
suffered  nor  inflicted  serious  harm.  This  power- 
ful official,  when  Conrad  Weiser  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania, was  known  among  the  Delawares 
as  Shikellamy  [Shi-KELL-a-mee],  “Our  En- 
lightener.” 

The  new  Indian  policy  which  Weiser  helped 
to  formulate  was,  in  a word,  to  recognize  Iro- 
quois authority  over  the  Indians  within  Penn- 
sylvania’s borders.  By  this  means,  it  was  hoped, 
the  settlers  and  traders  on  the  frontiers  would 
receive  the  firm  protection  that  Quaker  princi- 
ples forbade. 

In  theory  the  policy  was  sound.  But  could 
it  be  administered?  In  the  state  of  race  tension 
rising  in  the  woods,  could  there  be  found  men 
of  sufficient  integrity  and  stature  to  hold  the 
confidence  of  both  races  while  conducting  deli- 
cate negotiations  like  those  in  a Cold  War? 

The  Iroquois  had  already  appointed  Shikell- 
amy, who  held  the  respect  of  Indians  and  white 
men  alike.  Pennsylvania  appointed  Conrad 
Weiser.  He  was  known  to  get  along  well  with 
some  of  the  Mohawks — hut  what  about  his 
standing  with  the  Iroquois  as  a whole  and  the 
famed  Onondaga  Council? 

It  was  the  answer  given  to  that  question  that 
made  his  first  journey  to  Onondaga  in  1737  so 
important.  It  showed  the  Iroquois  that  he  had 
the  qualities  they  most  admired  in  a man: 
truthfulness,  courage,  and  utter  devotion,  even 
to  the  point  of  death,  to  the  task  he  had  in 
hand. 

On  that  journey  he  was  commissioned  by 
Pennsylvania  to  bear  an  invitation  from  the 
government  of  Virginia  to  the  Onondaga  Coun- 
cil to  send  delegates  to  a peace  conference  at 
Williamsburg.  The  matter  was  urgent  because 
Virginia  was  an  ally  of  the  Catawbas,  with 
whom  the  Iroquois  were  at  war.  Virginia  was 
in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  a war  with  the 
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Iroquois  which  might  bring  Pennsylvania  in 
too.  Conrad  Weiser  was  instructed  to  make  all 
speed  in  order  to  reach  Onondaga  in  time  to 
halt  Iroquois  war  parties  scheduled  to  set  out 
in  the  spring. 

He  left  home  on  February  27,  1737.  After 
crossing  the  Blue  Mountain  by  Indian  path  and 
joining  up  with  Shikellamy,  he  and  his  party 
ran  into  heavy  snow.  Travel  became  difficult 
and  dangerous,  but,  with  peace  or  war  at  issue, 
Weiser  pressed  on.  They  struggled  on  foot 
through  snow  that  was  sometimes  up  to  their 
knees,  and  climbed  cliffs  to  escape  flooded  val- 
leys. After  six  terrible  weeks,  exhausted,  starv- 
ing (for  the  Indians  they  met  were  themselves 
without  food),  Conrad  Weiser  collapsed  in  the 
snow.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Shikellamy,  he 
would  have  died  on  the  trail. 

But  on  April  10  they  reached  Onondaga. 
Weiser  had  sufficient  strength  to  stand  before 
the  assembled  chiefs  and  deliver  his  message. 


confirming  it  with  a belt  of  white  wampum, 
symbol  of  peace.  Indian  runners  were  at  once 
dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Six  Nations 
country  to  call  off  preparations  for  war. 

He  emerged  from  that  ordeal  an  Iroquois 
hero.  When  in  1743  he  came  back  to  Onondaga, 
it  was  to  “take  the  hatchet  out  of  the  head  of 
the  Six  Nations,”  that  is,  to  make  amends  for 
the  slaying  of  some  Iroquois  travelers  by  white 
men  in  Virginia.  He  was  hailed  as  Tarachia- 
wagon,  the  “Holder  of  the  Heavens,”  a title 
hitherto  reserved  for  the  Master  of  Life,  the 
Great  Spirit.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Moravian 
leader,  trying  to  convey  a sense  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Weiser  was  held  in  the  Indian 
world,  called  him  the  “Emperor  of  the 
Iroquois.” 

Conrad  Weiser  was  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  noted  travelers,  whether  on  horseback, 
on  foot,  or  by  canoe.  He  made  five  journeys 
to  the  Iroquois  homeland:  in  1737,  1743,  1745, 
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1750,  and  1751.  His  most  important  journey 
after  1737,  however,  was  one  made  in  1748  to 
Logstown,  eighteen  miles  helow  tlie  Point  at 
Pittshurgh  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  made  this 
trip  to  “l)righten  the  chain  of  friendship”  with 
the  western  Indians  and,  more  specifically,  to 
claim  the  Ohio-Allegheny  country  for  the 
English  colonies.  That  this  resulted  in  French 
counterclaims  leading  to  the  French  and  Indian 
War  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  was 
an  attempt  ( ultimately  successful ) to  save  the 
Ohio  Valley  for  the  English-speaking  people. 

He  was  a man  of  peace  until  France’s  Indian 
all  ies,  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  took  up 
the  hatchet.  They  soon  defeated  General  Brad- 
dock  and  began  to  murder  settlers  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley.  Then,  in  October,  1755,  hear- 
ing a rumor  that  Indians  in  the  French  interest 
had  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and  were  about 
to  attack  settlements  in  the  Tulpehocken  Valley, 
Weiser  raised  a force  of  men  overnight  and 
marched  them  toward  the  Blue  Mountain. 

During  the  next  weeks  he  organized  town 
guards  and  posted  volunteers  at  strategic  points 
along  the  Blue  Mountain  harrier.  Early  in  1756 
he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
For  nearly  two  years  that  battalion,  under  his 
command,  held  a line  of  forts  extendin'!  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  Delaware  River,  thus 
preventing  the  French  and  their  allies  from 
penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  Province. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  Iro(juois  remained 
loyal  to  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  kept  their  refugee  colonies  quiet 
and  exercised  a restraining  pressure  on  the 
Delawares.  Finally,  at  the  Easton  peace  confer- 
ence in  1758,  at  which  Conrad  Weiser  was  an 
interpreter,  they  made  the  Delawares  drop  the 
hatchet.  A few  weeks  later,  the  French  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Ohio,  threatened  hy  the  advance 
of  a British  army  and  deprived  of  their  Indian 
allies,  blew  up  Fort  Duquesne  and  retired. 


Conrad  Weiser  was  Berks  County’s  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  during  colonial  days  and,  in 
retrospect,  the  best  loved  of  Pennsylvania 

Dutchmen.  Although  he  lived  much  in  the 

world  of  affairs,  he  was  at  heart  deeply  reli- 
gious. For  a time  he  took  part  in  the  strange 

experiment  in 
mystical  religion 
conducted  at  Eph- 
rata.  Later  he  be- 
came the  foremost 
layman  of  his  day 
in  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  also  a 
promoter  of  the 
great  Indian  mis- 
sion (a  noble  ex- 
periment in  race  relations)  which  the  Moravian 
Church  established  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

His  daughter  Maria  married  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  “the  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.”  Two  of  his  grandsons  were 
among  the  founders  of  the  United  States:  Major 
General  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg,  hero 
of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Yorktown 
(where  his  troops  made  the  final  assault  on  the 
British  lines)  ; apd  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad 
Muhlenberg,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  First  and  Third  Congresses. 

On  July  13,  1760,  Conrad  Weiser  died  at  his 
home  in  the  Tulpehocken  Valley.  His  death 
was  lamented  in  Indian  fashion  hy  an  old 
friend,  Seneca  George.  Addressing  himself  to 
white  men  at  Easton  in  1761,  Seneca  George 
held  in  his  hand  a belt  of  white  wampum,  with 
four  black  streaks,  and  said,  “We  . . . are  at 
a great  loss  and  sit  in  darkness,  as  well  as  you, 
hy  the  death  of  Conrad  Weiser,  as  since  his 
death  we  cannot  so  well  understand  one  an- 
other; By  this  Belt  we  cover  his  Body  with 
l)ark.” 


Weiser’ s seal  from  a legal 
document. 
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